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INTERESTING PASSAGES FROM THE HISTORY OF 
THE PLAGUE OF LONDON.* 


fEaTractep from a new editioa, mentioned below, of De Foe’s 
celebrated work on this subject ;—an edition comprising, in one of 
the most elegeut bindings we ever saw, one of the most extraordi- 
nary specimens of the author’s peculiar genius.] 


‘[ went all the first part of the time freely about the streets, 
though not so freely as to run myself into apparent danger, except 
when they dug the great pit in the church-yard of our parish of 
Aldgate; a terrible pit it was, and [ could not resist my curiosity to 
goand see it; as nearas I may judge, it was about forty feet in 
length, and about fifteen or sixteen feet broad; and at the first 
time I looked at it, about nine feet deep; but it was said they dug 
it near twenty feet deep afterwards, in one part of it, till they 
could go no deeper for the water; for they had, it seems, dug 
several large pits before this; for though the plague was long a- 
coming to our parish, there was no parish in or about London where 
it raged with such violence as in the two parishes of Aldgate and 
Whitechapel. 


‘They had dug several pits in another ground, when the dis- 





temper began to spread in our parish, and especially when the dead 
carts began to go about, which was not in our parish till the | 
beginning of August. Into these pits they had put, perhaps, forty | 
or sixty bodies each; then they made large holes, wherein they | 
buried all that the cart brought in a week, which, by the middle to | 
the end of August, came to from 200 to 400 a week, and they | 
could not well dig them larger, because of the order of the magis- | 
trates, confining them to leave no bodies within six feet of the | 
surface ; and the water coming on at about seventeen or eighteen 

feet, they could not well, I say, put more in one pit; but now, at 

the beginning of September, the plague raging in a dreadful manner, | 
and the number of burials in our parish increasing to more than was | 
ever buried in any parish about London of no larger extent, they | 
ordered this dreadful gulf to be dug, for such it was, rather than | 
a pit. 

‘They had supposed this pit would have supplied them for a | 
month or more when they dug it, and some blamed the church- | 
wardens for suffering such a frightful thing, telling them they were 
making preparations to bury the whole parish, and.the like; but | 
time made it appear the churehwardens knew the condition of the | 
parish better than they did, for the pit being finished the 4th Sep- | 
tember, 1 think they began to bury in it on the Gth, and by the | 
20th, which was just two wecks, they had thrown into it 1.114) 
bodies, when they were obliged to fill it up, the bodies then being | 
come to lie within six feet of the surface ; | doubt not but there may 
be some ancient persehs alive in the parish who can justify the fact 
of this, and are able to shew even in what place of the church-yard 
the pit lay, better than I can; the mark of it also was many years 
to be seen in the church-yard, out gf Houndsditch, and turns east 
again into Whitechapel, coming out near the Three Nuns Inn. 

‘It was about the 10th of September that my curiosity led, or 
rather drove me, to go and see this pit again, when there had been 
near 400 people buried in it; and I was not content to see it in the | 
day-time, as I had done before, for then there would have been | 
nothing to have seen but the loose earth; for all the bodies that | 
were thrown in were immediately covered with earth, by those they | 
called the buriers, which at other times were called bearers; but I | 
resolved to go in the night and see some of them thrown in. 

‘There was a strict order to prevent people coming to those pits, 
aud that was only to prevent infection; for after some time that 
order was more necessary, for people that were infected, and near 
their end, and delirious also, would run to those pits, wrapped in 
blankets or rugs, and throw themselves in, and as they said, bury 
themselves. I cannot say that the officers suffered any willingly to 
be there; but I have heard, that in a great pit in Finsbury, in the 
parish of Cripplegate, it lying open to the fields, for it was not 
then walled about, they came and threw themselves in, and ex- 
pired there before they threw any earth upon them: and that when 
they came to bury others, and found them there, they were quite 
dead, though not coli. : 


. The History of the Great Plague in London, in the year 1665 ; con 
taming Observations and Memorials of the Most Remarkable Occurrences, 
both Public and Private, during that Dreadful Period. By a Citizen, 
who lived the whole time in London. A New Edition, with an Iniroduc 
tory Preface. 8vo. pp. 311. Keashaw and Rush. 





‘ This may serve a little to describe the bt wig Sem of 
that day, though it is impossible to say anything that is able to 
give a true idep of it to those who did not see it, other than this,— 
that it was indeed very, very dreadful, and such as no tongue can 
express. 

eT got admittance into the church-yard by being acquainted with 
the sexton who attended, who, though he did not me at all, 
yet earnestly persuaded me not to go, telling me very re for 
he was a good, religious, and sensible man, that it was indeed their 
business and duty to venture and to run all hazards, and that in it 
they might hope to be preserved; but that I had no nt call 
to it but my own curiosity, which he said he believed I would not 
pretend was sufficient to justify my running that hazard. I told 
him I had been pressed in my mind to go, and that perhaps it — 
be an instructing sight that might not be without its uses. Nay, 
says the good man, if you will venture upon that score, *name of 
God, go in, for depend upon it ’twill be a sermon to you; it may 
be the best that ever you heard in your life. It is a ing sight, 
says he, and has,a voice with it, and a loud one, to call us to repen- 
tance; and with that he opened the door and said, Go, if you will. 

‘ His discourse had shocked my resolution a little, I stood 
wavering awhile ; but just at that moment I saw two links come 
over from the Minories, and heard the bellman, and then appeared 
a dead-cart, as they called it, coming over the streets, so I could no 
longer resist my desire of seeing it, and went in ; there was nobody 
as I could perceive at first, in the church-yard, on going into it, but 
the buryers and the fellow that drove the cart, or rather led the 
horse and cart; but when they came up to the pit, they saw a man 
go to and again muffled up in a brown cloak, and making motions 
with his hands, under his cloak, as if he was in great agony, and 
the buryers immediately gathered about him, supposing he was one 
of those poor delirious or desperate creatures, who used to pretend, 
as I have said, to bury themselves! He said nothing as he walked 
about, but two or three times groaned very deeply and loud, and 
sighed as if he would break his heart. 

‘ When the buryers came up to him, they soon found that he was 
neither a person infected and desperate, as I have observed before, 
or a person distempered in mind, but one oppressed with a dreadful 
weight of grief indeed, having his wife and several of his children 
all in the cart that was just come in with him, and he followed in an 
agony and excess of sorrow. He mourned heartily, as it was eas 
to see, but with a kind of masculine grief, that could not give itself 
vent by tears, and calmly desiring the buryers to jet him alone, said 
he would only see the bodies thrown in, and go away, so they left 
importuning him; but uo sooner was the cart turned round, and 
the bodies shot into the pit promiscuously, which was a surprise to 
him, for he at least expected that they would have been decently 
laid in, though, indeed, he was afterwards convinced that was im- 
practicable; I say, no sooner did he see the sight than he cried out 
aloud, unable to contain himself; 1 could not hear what he sai 
but he went backward two or three times, and fell down in a 
swoon; the buryers ran to him and took him up, and in a little 
while he came to himself, and they led him away to the Pye Tavera, 
over against the end of Houndsditch, where it seems the man was 
known, and where they took care of him. He looked into the pit 
again as he went away, but the buryers had covered-the bodies so 
immediately with throwing in the earth, that though there was light 
enough, for there were .lanterns and candles in them, placed all 
night round the sides of the pit — heaps of earth, seven or eight, 
or perhaps more, yet nothing could be seen. 

‘ This was a mournful scene indeed, and affected me almost as 
much as the rest; but the other was awful, and full of terror. The 
cart had in it sixteen or seventeen bodies ; some were wrapped up 
in linen sheets, some in rugs, some little other than naked, or so 
loose that what covering they had fell from them in the shooting 
out of the cart, and they fell, quite naked, among the rest ; but the 
matter was not much to them, or the indecency much to any one 
else, seeing they were all dead, and were to be huddled together in 
the common grave of mankind, as we may call it, for here was no 
difference made, but poor and rich went together; there was no 
other way of burials, neither was it possible there should, for coffins 
were not to be had for the prodigious numbers that fell in such a 
calamity as this. 

* [t was reported, by way of scandal, among the buryers, that if 
any corpse was delivered to them decently wound up, as we called 
it then, in a winding-sheet, tied over the head and feet, which some 
did, and which was generally of good linen,—I say, it was reported 
that the buryers were so wicked as to strip them in the cart, and 
carry them quite naked to the ground ; but as I cannot easily credit 
anything so vile among Christians, and at a time so filled with 
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terrors as that was, I can only relate it, and leave it unde- 
te . 
* Innumerable stories also went about, of the cruel behaviour and 
practices of nurses who tended the sick, and of their hastening on 
the fate of those they tended in their sickness; but 1 shall say more 
BO iisinieeplece’—P. 71.2 pres we me rere 

‘1 had in family only an ancient woman who managed the house. 
a maid-servant, two apprentices, and myself; and the plague 
beginning to increase about us, I had many sad thoughts about what 
course I should take, and how I should act; the many dismal 
a which happened everywhere as | went about the streets, had 
filled my mind with a great deal of horror; for fear fof the dis- 
temper itself, which was indeed very horrible in itself, and in some 
more than others; the swellings, which were generally in the neck 
or groin, when they grew hard and would not break, grew so painful 
that it was equal to the most exquisite torture ; and some, not able 
to bear the torment, threw themselves out at windows, or shot them- 
selves, or otherwise made themselves away, and I saw several 
dismal objects of that kind ; others, unable to contain themselves, 
vented their pain by incessant roarings, and such loud and lament- 
able cries were to be heard as we walked along the streets, that 
would pierce the very heart to think of, especially when it is to be 
considered that the same dreadful scourge might be expected every 
moment to seize upon ourselves.’-—-P.92.. . 2. 2. 2. 2. 2 ee 

‘In these walks I had many dismal scenes before my eyes, as 
particularly of persons falling dead in the streets, terrible shrieks 
and screechings of women, who in their agonies would throw open 
their chamber-windows, and cry out in a dismal, surprising manner ; 
it is impossible to describe the variety of postures in which the 

i of the poor people would express themselves, Passing 
through Tokenhouse-yard in Lothbury, of a sudden a casement 
violently opened just over my head, and a woman gave three fright- 
ful sereeches, and then cried, “ Oh! death, death!” in a most 
inimitable tone, and which strvck me with a horror and chillness in 
my very blood. There was nobody to be seen in the whole street, 
neither did any other window open, for people had no curiosity now 
in any case, nor could anybody help with another ; so I went on to 
pass into Bell alley. 

*Just in Bell alley, on the right hand side of the passage, there 
was a more terrible cry than that, though it was not so directed out 
of the window, but the whole family was in a terrible fright, and I 
could hear women and children run screaming about the rooms like 
distracted, when a garret window opened, and somebody from a 
window on the other side the alley, called and asked “ What is the 
matter?” upon which from the first window it was answered, 
“Ob, Lord, my old master has hanged himself!’ The other asked 
again, “ Is he quite dead ?” and the first answered, “‘ Ay, ay, quite 
dead; quite dead and cold!” This person was a merchant, and a 
deputy alderman, and very rich. I care not to mention the name, 
though I knew his name too, but that would be a hardship to the 
family, which is now flourishing again."—-P. 98. . . . . . . . 

*A neighbour and acquaintance of mine, having some money 
owing him from a shop-keeper in Whitecross street, or thereabouts, 
sent his apprentice, a youth about eighteen years of age, to en- 
deavour to get the money: he came to the door, and finding it 
shut, knocked pretty hard, and, as he thought, heard somebody 
answer within, but was not sure, so he waited, and after some stay, 
knocked again, and then a third time, when he heard somebody 
coming down stairs. 

* At length the man of the house came to the door; he had on 
his breeches or drawers, and_a yellow flannel waistcoat ; no stock- 
ings, a pair of slipt shoes, a white cap on his head, and, as the 
are | man said, death in his face. : 

‘When he opened the door, says he, “ What do you disturb me 
thus for?” The boy, though a little surprised, replied, “1 come 
from such a one, and my master sent me for the money which he 
says you know of:” “ Very well, child,” returns the living ghost, 
‘call, as you go by, at Cripplegate church, and bid them ring the 
bell ;” and with these words shut the door again, and went up 
again, and died the same day: nay, perhaps the same hour. ‘This 
the young man told me himsclf, and I have reason to believe it.’— 

‘This brings two men to a farther remembrance: the name of 
one was John Hayward, who was at that time under-sexton of the 
parish of St Stephen, Coleman street ; by under-sexton was under- 
stood at that time, grave-digger and burier of the dead. This man 
carried, or assisted to carry, all the dead to their graves, which 
were buried in that large parish, and who were buried in form ; and 
after that form of burying was stopped, went with the dead cart 
and the bell, to fetch the dead bodies from the houses where they 
lay, and fetched many of them out of the chambers and houses ; 
for the parish was, and is still remarkable, particularly, above all 
the parishes in London, for a greater number of alleys and 
thoroughfares, very long, into which no carts could come, and were 
they were obliged to go and fetch the bodies a very long way, 
which alleys now remain to witness it ; such as White’s alley, Cross- 
key court, Swan alley, Bell alley, White-Horse alley, and many 
more: here they went with a kind of hand-barrow, and laid the 
dead bodies on it, and carried them out to the carts; which work 
he performed, and never had the distemper at all, but lived about 
twenty years after it, and was of the parish to the time of his death. 
His wife, at the same time, was nurse to infected people, and tended 
many that died in the parish, being, for her honesty, recommended 
by the parish-officers ; yet she never was infected neither. 





* He never used any preservative against the infection, other than 
holding garlick and rue in his mouth, and smoking tobacco: this ] 
also had from his own mouth; and his wife’s remedy was washing 
her head in vinegar, and sprinkling her head-clothes so with vine. 
gar, as to keep them always moist ; and if the smell of any of those 
she waited on was more than ordinary offensive, she snuffed vinegar 
up her nose, and sprinkled vinegar upon her head-clothes, and held 
a handkerchief wetted with vinegar to her mouth’. . . . | 

‘It was under this Jchn Hayward’s care, and within his bounds 
that the story of the piper, with which people have made themselves 
so merry, happened, and he assured me that it was true. It is said 
that he was a blind piper; but, as John told me, the fellow was not 
blind, but an ignorant, weak, poor man, and usually walked his 
rounds about ten o’clock at night, and went piping along from door 
to door, and the people usually took him in at public-houses where 
they knew him, and would give him drink and victuals, and some- 
times farthings ; and he, in return, would pipe and sing, and talk 
simply, which diverted the people; and thus he hved: it was but a 
very bad time for this diversion, while things were as I have told; 
yet the poor fellow went about as usual, but was almost starved: 
and when any body asked how he did, he would answer,—the dead- 
cart had not taken him yet, but that they had promised to call for 
him next week. 

* It happened one night that this poor fellow, whether somebody 
had given him too much drink or not—Joln Hayward said he had 
not drink in his house—but that they had given him a little more 
victuals than ordinary at a public-house in Coleman street ; and the 
poor fellow having not usually had a belly-full, or, perhaps, not a 
good while, was laid all along upon the top of a bulk or stall, and 
fast asleep, at a door in the street, near London wall, towards Crip. 
plegate ; and that upon the same bulk or stall, the people of some 
house, in the alley of which the house was a corner, hearing a bell, 
which they always rung before the cart came, had laid a body really 
dead of the plague just by him, thinking, too, that this poor fellow 
had been a dead body, as the other was, and laid there by some of 
the neighbours. 

*‘ Accordingly, when John Hayward, with his bell and the cart, 
came along, finding two dead bodies lie upon the stall, he took them 
up with the instrument they used, and threw them into the cart; 
and all this while the piper slept soundly. 

‘From hence they passed along and took in other dead bodies, 
till, as honest John Hayward told me, they almost buried him alive 
in the cart; yet all this while he slept soundly ; at length the cart 
came to the place where the bodies were to be thrown into the 
ground, which, as- 1 do remember, was at Mount hill; and as the 
cart usually stopped some time before they were ready to shoot out 
the melancholy load they had in it, as soon as the cart stopped, the 
fellow awaked, and struggled a little to get his head out from among 
the dead bodies, when, raising himself up in the cart, he called out, 
—Hey! where am 1? This frighted the fellow that attended about 
the work, but after some pause, Jolin Hayward, recovering himself, 
said—Lord bless us! there is somebody in the cart not quite dead! 
So another called to him, and said—Who are you? The fellow 
answered—I am the poor piper—where am 1? Where are you, 
says Hayward; why, you are in the dead cart, and we are going to 
bury you. But I ar’nt dead, though, am 1? says the piper, which 
made them laugh a little, though, as John said, they were heartily 
frighted at first; so they helped the poor fellow down, and he 
went about his business. 

‘I know the story goes he set up his pipes in the cart, and 
frighted the bearers and others, so that they ran away; but John 
Hayward did not tell the story so, nor say anything of his piping at 
all; but that he was a poor piper, and that he was carried away as 
above, I am fully satisfied of the truth of.’—P. 110. 





FINE. ARTS. 


THE COMIC OFFERING.* 


Tuere is one thing necessary in a book with such a title as the 





Sa 


present, and that thing is comedy. As far as the illustrations are 
concerned, there is but a poor portion of this in the ‘Comic 
Offering.’ 


are comical, or droll, but there is no genuine comedy in them. 


A few of the designs (if blunders may be called destyns) 


They are all on the practical side of things, gross and palpable. 
Their humour lies in a practical joke, a ridiculous disaster, or an 
ugly face. There is a thing among them called ‘first love,’ though 
why we cannot imagine: it is an ugly old nurse feeding a fat child, 
and thisis all. There is nothing more of the ludicrous intended or 
produced in the design, than the ugliness of the nurse and the fat- 
ness of the child. 


Hood (who occasionally hits upon a gooil thing), the complicated 


gusto and delicacy of George Cruikshank, the vigorous satire of 


Smirke ;— Hogarth it is an absurd profanation to hint at. In 


* The Comic Offering ; or, Ladies’ Melange of Literary Mirth for 
ee Edited by Louisa Henrietta Sheridan. Smith, Elder, and Co., 
ornhil!, 














There is none of the humourous equivoque of 
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some of the obscure streets of London, there isa kind of shop, 
that at first sight may be taken for a penny-shaving shop. 
A nearer view proves it a print-shop, with a life of a high- 
wayman or two in the window, an abridgment of a novel, as 
Scott’s, or a romance of Radcliff:’s, and the life and’ death 
of some Italian lady imprisoned for years in a dungeon, all with 
‘superb embellishments, and underneath may be descried toys, 
gingerbread, and bull’s-eyes. In such windows are frequently to be 
seen a few caricatures of some ugly old men and women. Of this 
class are the designs in the ‘ Comic Offering.’ 

How is it that the ‘Comic Offering’ is edited by a lady? We 
should hardly wish a lady to succeed in such an undertaking. Who 
would desire a woman to be a humourist, a satirist, and a connois- 
seur in caricatures. And why again are we to be treated with 
nothing but the lowest parts of comic design.* Is there nothing in 
Wilkie—in Mulready, the painter of that admirable picture, ‘ The 
Wolf and the Lamb, —and in others that we have named. Are 
not these the artists that should illustrate a‘ Comic Annual.’ Miss 
Sheridan herself, we see by the preface, has furnished the greater 
part of the illustrations. We are sorry for this, both because the 
lady’s power lies not this way, and because of the ungrateful task it | 
imposes upon us of objecting to a woman. As we before intimated, | 
we could not wish a woman to accomplish such an undertaking, | 





and feel persuaded that Miss Sheridan deserves all her want of | 
success. 








= | 
BEQUEST OF THE BODY FOR ANATOMICAL 
PURPOSES. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Sir,—In reply to the concluding query of your correspondent | 
G.D., in this day’s Tatler, I can readily give him ¢vo instances of 
medical men bequeathing their bodies to be dissected, for the ad- 
vancement of science— Dr Sims, of London, and latterly of Bath ; 
and Dr J. J. O'Connor, of Dublin. And I am sure I could recol- | 
lect several more, if I had ‘time to think ’—but these occur to me | 
at the moment, and may be sufficient to satisfy the curiosity of | 
G.D. But who has not heard of the voluntary disposal of their | 
bodies by upwards of 400 individuals, of all professions, but parti- | 
cularly the medical, whose names are appended to Dr Macartney’s 
document? I wish, Sir, that document were more generally known 
and understood; it would obviate much misapprehension and 
vague rumour which is abroad about it: and, I doubt, Mr Tatler, if | 
you could do a greater service to the anatomical question than by 
giving it the benefit of your circulation. Here it is :— | 

‘We, whose names are hereunto affixed, being convinced that | 
the study of anatomy is of the utmost value to mankind, inasmuch 
as it illustrates varivus branches of natural and moral science, and | 
constitutes the very basis of the healing art; and believing that the 
erroneous opinions and vulgar prejudices which prevail with regard | 
to dissection, will be most effectually removed by practical exam- | 
ples: do hereby deliberately and solemnly express our desire, that | 
at the usual period after death, our bodies, instead of being in- 
terred, should be devoted by our surviving friends, to the more 
rational, benevolent, and honourable purpose of explaining the 
structure, functions, and diseases of the human being.’ 

[Here the signatures.] 

You see, Sir, that the bequest, or ‘ solemn desire,’ in this 
document, is altogether contingent: nor can it be otherwise; for 
no man can dispose of his body, strictly speaking. The body, after 
death, belongs to the heir (if it belongs to any one); and even 
should the heir be philosopher enough to give it up, woe to the | 
anatomist who is caught with it in his possession! He will be fined, 
and confined, at the merey or caprice of the law. What folly is it | 
then to call on the advocates of dissection, and medical men (as if, 
were there any sacrifice in the case, they should not be the last | 
called upon to submit to it), to ‘bequeath their hodies!’ Were 
they hypocrites, they could readily do so, knowing that such be- | 
quest were ‘a dead letter :’ were they mischievous, they might as 
readily do it, knowing that such a legacy were a snare and a*curse. 

Your’s constantly, 


W.C. 


| 
} 


Tuesday, Dec. 6. 


* In the preface, the fair editress announces, that she has endeavoured 
strictly to adhere to the ‘ principles of propriety and sound morality.’ As 
far as we have noticed there is nothing, in text or illustration, that is incon- 
sistent with the strictest decorum. In applying the term low, therefore, 
we must be understood to mean merely as to pretensions and merit, and not 


| Shekel. 





imply anything indecorous. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Daury-Lane.—The Barber of Seville—The Bride of Ludgate. 
Covent-Gar ven.—Artaxerxes—Country Quarters —The Irish Ambassador. 








Drury LANE. 
A NEW comic drama, by Mr Jrrroup, entitled The Bride of 
Ludgate, was produced here last night, and very favourably re- 
ceived. The story is of the time of Charles the Second, and intro- 
duces us once more to the’ monarch who was so merry at his 
subjects’ expence; seeking amatory adventures among the 
wives of the citizens, agreeably to historical verity: and “playing 
the generous part, in reconciling lovers, and pardoning traitors, 
according to the more agreeable legends of the stage. The plot 
possesses a reasonable share of intricacy, and the incidents arise 
pretty naturally out of each other; but at the late hour at which 


a second piece terminates, we cannot enter into much detail. The 


| characters consist of Shekel (Mr J. Russet), a wealthy citizen of 


Ludgate, who is, as he supposes, on the eve of marriage with his 
handsome young ward, Melissa (Miss Patuites), but she it appears 
is only temporising with bim, and in reality is reserving her hand for 


, another, one long devoted to her, and more suitable to her age— 


Mapleton (Mr H. Wat.ack), a proscribed officer, the lover alluded 
to ;—Doeskin aud Ruth (Mr Harvey and Mrs Orcer), servants of 
These carry on the domestic part of the plot. In addition 
we have Charles the Second himself, aud his friend Sir Charles Sedley 
(MrWattack and Mr Brinnat); and further, a sort of bravo, Cup- 
tain Mouth (Mr Coorrr), such as exemplified in those days the swag- 
ger and yaw haw, and whose courage never passed into deeds. These 
latter characters are rendered subservient to the furtherance of the 


_ plot through the accident of their disguises, which bring them in con- 


tact with the other characters, and help to disclose circumstances 


' explanatory of their views and intentions. Carles, in pursuing his 


own pleasures, makes discoveries as he goes, and he is made to take 


/no ungenerous advantage of them. Melissa, who rejects his ad- 


dresses, he nevertheless helps to her lover; and Mapleton, in whom 


| he recognises the son of an ancient enemy, he restores to court 


favour. The piece of course terminates with the marriage of 
Melissa and Mapleton, and the consequent disappointment of Shekel, 
who, however, is sufficiently consoled by the Monarch vouchsafing 
to preside that day in his house, at the marriage festiyal. 

j {The materials of which the piece is composed, are the staple com- 


modity of the stage; and the use. made of them has almost un- 


‘ avoidably produced resemblances between it and other pieces, which 


strike the spectator at first, though he finds the author afterwards 
get on ground of his own. The language is lively, and smacks 
of the time represented. Some of the rejoinders are neat ;—one 
where Charles remonstrates against Melissa marrying an old man— 
‘What lay up honey for the winter,’ was signalised by peculiar 
applause. On the whole, this little drama is amusing, but would be 
the better for curtailment, which, if judiciously done, may secure it 
a fair share of public favour. 


There was nothing particular in the acting. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We regret we are unable to insert the letter of Cuymicus on digestion ; 
but we are compelled, from the nature of our paper and its demands for 
variety, to drop the subject. The letter is to be found at our office, in 
case the writer should wish to have it back. 

To De B.—We do not know. 

Any further communication which W.C, might think fit to make to us, would 
be welcome. 
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THE TATLER. 








MISCELLANIES. 


A .THovcat worta TurnKine | asouT.— 
The seat of knowledge is in the head ; of wisdom in 
the heart, We are sure to judge wrong, if we do not 
feel right.—Hasjitt. 


Beavutirun anp Truz.—Even among the 
most abandoned of the sex, there is generally found 
to exist one strong and individual atrachment, which 
remains uoshakeno through all circumstances. Virtue 
steals like a guilty thing, into the secret haunts of 
vice and infamy, clings to their devoted victim, and 
will not be driven quite away. Nothing cau destroy 
the human heart.— Hazli/t. 


A Sinevtar Merat. — Both men and 
women (in the Bashee Islands) wore large ear-rings 
of a yellow glittering metal, found in the mines in 
their own mountains, resembling gold, but paler in 
colour. These rings and this metal completely baffled 
the science of the pirates, who had rather an iustinc- 
tive love of gold, than much kuowledge of its natural 
properties. When first polished, the rings made of 
this yellow metal looked particularly brilliant, bur 
they soon faded, and became quite dim, when it was 
necessary to throw them into the fire, first casing them 
in a soft paste made of a red earth. After being 
heated red-hot, they were cooled in water, and the 


paste rubbed off, when the gna lustre was found | 


renewed. Our traveller (Dampier) was, nn!o:tun- 
pony too poor to be able to purchase any of this metal. 
—Lives and Voyages of Drake, Cavendish and 
Datipicn —Réisagh Cabinet Library. Vol. 5. 


Moruer Cary’s Cuickens.—The stormy 
petrel is a bird resembling a swallow, but smaller, and 
which skims like a swallow. Seamen—naturalists 
Say, mo-t unjustly,—cal! them foul-weather birds, 
aad at all times dislike their appearance. In a storm 
they will hover under the ship’s stern, in the wake 
or smoothness which the ship’s pa-sing has made on 
the sea; and there, as they fly gently, they pat the 
water alternately with their feet, as if they walked 
upon it, though still upon the wings. Hence the 
seamen gave them their name from Peter walking 
on the Lake of Gennasareth.— Lives and Voyages of 
Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier. — (By modern 
seamen, they are commonly called Mother Cary’s 
Chickeus. e little boys who saw so many of them 
at one of the theatres last Christmas, will no!, per- 
haps, immediately recognise them again, if, in after- 
life they should meet with them at sea. ‘Those seen 


at Mother Cary’scourt, must have been prize chickens. | 


It must be acknowledged that this is the first season 

in which natural history could be studied to advau- 

tage in one of our great metropolitan theatres. | 
Reap, O yE 


Enermsa MaNnacers AND 


Actors,—anp Prorit.—ln the opera (at Paris) I. 
remarked that the same actor who played one of the | 
principal parts in the ‘ Nuette,’ sustained a very 


obscure one to-night in the chorus of koights. Sucn 
things often occur here, and are worthy of all imita- 
tion. It 1s only when the best performers are obliged 
to concur in the ‘ ensemble,’ 
them great or small, that a truly excellent whole can 
be produced.— Tour of a German Prince. 


| 


Melissa ° 
Ruth . ‘ 
Charles the Second 
Sir Charles Sedley 
Shekel ‘ 
Doeskin ‘ 
Must 4 
Agate . . 
Mapleton . 
Captain Mouth 
Dr Blackty pe 
Clerk =. 


Margaretta 
Dorothy : 
Louisa 

Nelly 
Frederick . 
Crop . . 
Endless 

Robin . ‘ 
William. 
Thomas 








* IL Don Giovanni ; 


The Bride 


. 


. . 


After which, the 


No Song, No 


* Les Deux Journees.’ 
Toconclude with Mr Bunn’s Spectacle, entitled 


Ihi . ‘ 
Fatima P 
Hyder Ali Khan 
Sadhusing 
Phineah > 
Azouff 


Bednore . 
Zarés 
Veshna ° 
Kebar 


Entertainments. 














| 


| 


| Lady Allcash 

| Zetlina . ra 
| Fra-Diavolo 

| Lord Allcash 
Lorenzo. 
Matteo - 
Beppo 

| Giacomo 

| Francesco . 

| First Carbinier 


be the part aliotted to | Second Carbinier 


Third Carbinier 


Previous to the Farce, 


Hyd 
sae (Wife of Sadhusing) . 


. 


er 


Mr Fuddle (of Bermondsey) 


THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING, 
DRURY LANE. 


An Original Comic Drama, entitled 


of Ludgate. 


Miss Phillips 
Mrs Orger 
Mr Wallack 
Mr Brindal 
Mr J. Russell 
Mr Harley 
Mr Salter 
Mr Hughes 
Mr H. Wallack 
Mc Cooper 
Mr Cohen 
Mr Browne 
Farce of 
Supper! 
Miss Pearson 
Mrs Humby 
Miss Russell 
MrsC. Jones 
Mr Templeton 
Mr Bedford 
Mr Harley 
Mr J. Russell 
Mr S. Jones 
Mr Salter 


In the course of the evening, Mozart’s Overture to 
and Cherubini’s Overture to 


Ali. 


Mrs Brudenell 
Miss Kenneth 
Mrs Humby 

Mr H. Wallack 
Monsieur Martin 
Mr C. Jones 

Mr Ross 

Mr Harley 

Mr Fenton 

Mr Younge 

Mr F. Cooke 

Mr T. Blanchard 


To-morrow, The Barber of Seville; and other 





COVENT 





Folie.’ 


YARDEN. 


Mr R. Lacy’s Opera, in Three Acts, called 
Fra-Diavolo, 


Miss Cawse 
Miss E. Romer 
Mr Braham 

Mr G. Penson 
Mr Wilson 

Mr Morley 

Mr G. Stansbury 
Mr Reynoldson 
Mr F. Sutton 
Mr Hodges 

Mr Henry 

Mr [rwin 


Mehnl's Overture * D’Une 


Sincucar Dweines or THe Basnee | To conclude with Mr Kenney’s New Farce, called 


Iscanpers. — These people made but low, small | 
houses, The sides, which were made of small posts | 7, 


wattled with boughs, are not above four feet anda 


| Isabella 


half high: the ridge-pole is about seven or eight feet | Tie Grand Duke 


high, They have a fire-place at one end of their 
houses, and boards placed on the ground to lie on, 


Prince Rodolph 
, Count Morenos 


They inhabit together in small viilages, built on the | Baron Lowincraft 


Sides and tops of rocky bills, three or four rows 
of houses, one above anvther, under such deep 
precipices that they go up to the first 
with a wooden ladder, and so with a ladder 
still from every story up to that above it, 
there being no other way to ascend. The plain on 
the first precipice may be so wide as to have room 
both for a row of houses, which stand all along the 
edge or brink of it, and a very narrow street 1uaning 
along before their doors, between the row of hou es 
and the fuot of the next precipice. the plain of which 
is in a manner level with the rools of the houses 
below, and so for the rest. The common ‘adder to 
each row, or street, comes up at a narrow passage, 
left purposely about the middle of it, and the street 
being bounded by a precipice also at each end, ‘tis 
but drawing up the ladder, if they be assaulted, and 
theo there is no coming at them from below. but by 
climbing a perpendicular wall, And that they may 
not be assaulted from above, they take care to build 
on the side of such a hill whose back hangs over the 
sea, or is some high, steep, perpendicular precipice, 
a'together inaccessible.—Dampier's Voyages. 


! 


} 


Olmutz 


. 


Tow | Herman 


To morrow, Artaxerxes; Country Quarters; The | Prince Floridor of Salerno . 


Irish Ambassador, 


The Countess 
Susana 


Miss Jenny Transit 





Dame Laudalin 


Sir Patrick O'Plenipo 





The Irish Ambassador. 
dy Emily Delauney . 


Miss E. Tree 
Miss Taylor 

Mr Diddear 

Mr Abbott 

Mr Bartley 

Mr F Matthews 
Mr Power 

Mr Barnes 

Mr Irwin 








ng a 





After which, A MUSIC 
To which will be added, the Bagatelle, entitled 
Husband. 





Published by R. Seton, at the Tatler 
- gre to be addressed); sold by ONWuys, 4 Cathe 


Office, 
rine street, 
Corner, Birchin lane ; Cua ke, 21 binch lane, Cornhill; Strancx, 


heatrical Agent, 10 Broad court, Long Acre; Liorp, 42 Frith street, 
lane, Corner of Kussell court; D. Hitton, 8 Penton street, Pentonville 


ADVERTISEMENTS received at the Office, % Brydges street ; and by Messrs C. and W. Rarxeut, at the Printing Ufice, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 


2 
26 Bry 


QUEEN'S. 
For the Benefit of Miss George. 
Mozart’s Figaro. 


Mrs Cramer Plumer 
Miss George 


AL MELANGE. 


Mrs Cramer Plumer 


To conclude with the Melo-Drama of 


The Fatal Snow Storm. 


Mrs Hield 


Mrs Russell 


~ ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


A Comic Burletta, in One Act, called 


Mis-Apprehension. 


Miss Clementina Bramble . Miss Stuart 





Fanny ; Miss Pincott 
Frank Hartley Mr Raymond 
Money . " Mr W, Vining 
Thomas * - + Mr Cooper ’ 
Mr Williams Pe - Mr Gough 
After which, a Burletta, called 
The dow. 


Susan . ° . Miss Patterson 
The Widow Dashington . Madame Vestris 


Augustus Gallopade Mr Liston 
Frank Rhapsody Mr J. Vining 
Trusty . - Mr Gough 
Benjamin Crawl - «+ Mr W. Vining 
Bond ’ Mr Sherriff 








To which will be added, the Burletta of 


The Chaste Salute. 


Baroness de Blancbec Miss Stuart 





Madame Thibaut - Miss Forde 
Lucille ’ Miss Fitzwalter 
Colonel Derville Mr Horn 
Thibaut F - « Mr Collier 
Philippe. . - Mr Worrell 

To conclude with the Burletta of 

Gervase Skinner. 

Sophia Meanwell . « Miss Crawford 


Laura Marston 

Mrs Higgins 
Charles Meanwell 
Sir George Hopeful 


- « Miss Pincott 
« Miss Sinart 

Mr J. Vining 

Mr Raymond 


Mr Wilson . Mr W. Vining 
Mr Higgins : - Mr Worrell 
Groff ‘ - « Mr Bland 
Gervase Skinner - Mr Liston 








ADELPHI. 


Mr Bucxstone’s Burletta, called ' 


Victorine. 
~ . Mrs Yates 





Victorine . 


Elise ; . « Mrs Fitzwilliam 
Sophie » Mrs Gallot 
Alexandre é . «. Mr Yates 
César Chanteloupe - MrO. Smith 
Mr Bonassus . Mr J. Reeve 
Blaise e e ». Mr Buckstone 
Michael ‘ 


- Mr Hemmings 
After which, Mr Bennaro's New Burletta, ealled 


The Wept of the Wish- 








| ton Wish. 

| Hope Gongh Mile Celeste 
| Faith ‘ ° Miss Daly 

| Abundance ° - Mrs Daly 

| Major Gough . Mr Downe 


Captain Heathcote 
Satisfaction Shunks 
Col. Marsden Mr Hemmings 
Conanchet ‘ . « Mr O.Smib 
To conclude with Mr Bucksrone’s Burlesque of 
Hyder Ali. 
. Mrs Fitawilliam 
Mr J. Reeve 
Mr Wilkinson } | 
. MrS. Smith 
Mr Gallot 


. Mr Gallot 
- « Me J.Reeve 


. . 





The Tiger Cat 
| The Lion, with Songs 
| The tiger, with Words 
Hyder Ali. 
Sadhusing 








SURREY. 


A New Operatic Fairy Tale, entit#ed 





Cinderella. 
| Cinderella 3 - Miss Somerville 
) Vixenella - . Miss Vincent 
| Flirtilla Mrs C. Hill 
Mr Edwin 
| Zelidor Mr Ransford 


| The Baron Ferozo Pomposo Mr C. Hill 


Flippertonio P Mr Vale 
Arnolphe . . . Mr Tally 
| Beto 


e . 


. Mr Rogers 
After which, a Romantic Drama, entitled 


The Robber’s Wife. 


To conclude with 
The Mutiny at the Nore: 


Mary Parker Mrs Brooks 
Richard Parker. - Mr Elton 


. . . 





CosurG.—Adorni the Deformed — Red 
Rover—Frederick of Prussia. 

Ciry Tueatre.—The Fatal Night—Car- 
line ~EilyO’Connor—The Two Beats, 








es Street, Covent Gardenj (to whom all books, and communicatiogs for the Editor 
bers’ Library, Uld Bond street; by CHarret ; WiLsen, Royal Exchange; THomas, News 
Paternoster row; WATLING, 409 Strand; BuckNatt, 2 King street, Covent Garden; TURNOUS, 


Soho; Tomtinsox, Library, Great Newport street; Haxxis, Bow street; T. Tizrnay, 74 Drury 
; and by all Booksellers and N 
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